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Education 
in Israel 


by M. Avidor and J.S. Bentwich 


UNESCO, PARIS 





In recent years the Secretariat of Unesco has presented studies and bibliographies on 
various national educational systems. This issue of Education Abstracts is devoted to 












a study of education in Israel. 

The introductory essay has been written by Dr. M, Avidor, Director-General of the 
Israel Ministry of Education and Culture, and Chairman of the Israel National Commis- ' 
sion for Unesco, and the annotated bibliography prepared by Joseph S. Bentwich, 





( 
M.A., Lecturer in Education at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. , | 
The Secretariat takes this opportunity of thanking Dr. Avidor, Mir. Bentwich and the & 
Israel National Commission for Unesco for their valuable co-operation in preparing ; | 
this issue. 
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EDUCATION IN ISRAEL 


M. Avidor 


Ten Years' Growth 





One of the striking features of the educational 
system in Israel is its relatively rapid expansion. 
When the State was established in 1948, all its 
educational institutions contained about 100, 000 
pupils; ten years later their number had grown to 
over 500,000. This five-fold increase in school 
population, while the general population of the 
country grew less than three-fold, was due both to 
the comparatively large families of the immigrants 
and to the introduction in 1949 of a Compulsory 
Education Law. 

Engaged in the physical and economic absorption 
of about one million immigrants and heavily bur- 
dened with defence expenditure, the young State 
was nevertheless determined to provide schooling 
for all school-age children upon, or soon after, 
their arrival in the country. At first it was very 
difficult to arrange suitable school accommodation 
for all children, but the situation has somewhat 
improved in the last three or four years. All newly 
established villages and settlements are equipped 
with school buildings, however modest. The tents 
and tin huts in which many classes used to be held 
have disappeared; nevertheless, hundreds of class- 
rooms are still in unsuitable premises, while in 
hundreds of others teaching is still conducted in 
two shifts. 

The acute shortage of school accommodation 
was paralleled by that of school equipment and 
supplies - desks, chairs, textbooks and writing 
materials. These shortages of basic requirements 
have now been met, more or less adequately, in 
almost all schools. 

The rapid growth of the school population gave 
rise to an even more serious shortage, that of 
teachers. From 5,000 in 1948, the number of 
teachers had grown in 1958 to more than 20, 000. 
For a few years it was necessary to resort to 
emergency training courses which turned out 
thousands of unqualified teachers. Fortunately 
many of these make up in devotion for their insuf- 
ficient training, and most of them prepare for 
qualifying examinations. 


Linguistic and Cultural Absorption ' 





The comparatively rapid absorption by the schools 
of almost all the newly arrived children went a 

long way towards solving a most serious problem 
that had been troubling educators in the community, 
namely, what would happen to the Hebrew language ? 





Hebrew was revived as a living tongue towards 
the end of the last century, largely owing to the 
inspired example of Eliezer Ben- Yehuda 
(1858-1922) and to the valiant endeavours of the 
Hebrew schools in Palestine during the two gene- 
rations preceding the establishment of the State of 
Israel. By 1948, Hebrew was the dominant 
language of the country, in all walks of life. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that more than 
two-thirds of the 650,000 Jews in Israel at the time 
the State was established, in 1948, had entered the 
country after the rise of Hitler in 1933. In other 
words, in May 1948, two out of every three Jews 
in Israel had been in the country less than fifteen 
years. Hebrew, even when they acquired and used 
it, was not their mother tongue. Within four years 
700, 000 more Jews, very few of them knowing or 
using Hebrew, were added to these 650,000. Would 
not Hebrew, so recently revived, be swamped by 
a Babel of tongues ? 

That this did not happen was mainly due to two 
factors: the multiplicity of languages which the 
immigrants brought with them, and the rapid ab- 
sorption of their children into the schools. The 
newcomers, arriving as they did from 60 different 
countries, spoke more than 70 different languages 
and dialects. Had there been only one or two 
languages, the position of Hebrew might have been 
endangered. Atit happened, the new children came 
to almost every school speaking a dozen or more 
languages, which made them turn quickly to a 
common language, Hebrew, in order to commu- 
nicate with each other. 

Thus, from the onset of this influx into the 
schools, it became clear that the position of Hebrew 
as the sole language of the children and youth was 
unchallenged. Moreover, the children's schooling 
contributed greatly towards spreading the use of 
Hebrew in their homes. 

It has been comparatively easy to achieve a lin- 
guistic common denominator for the newcomers, 
at least for their children. But the 70 odd languages 
and dialects which the immigrants brought with 
them also represent as many different ways of 
living and thinking. These reflect the diversity of 
cultures and civilizations in their countries of 
origin, ranging from mediaeval customs and 
techniques to those of the contemporary western 
world. 

How, within a short space of time, to achieve a 
common denominator among such widely different 
levels of culture, concentrated within the narrow 
confines of a country the size of Israel, is indeed 
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a baffling problem, and one which has no parallel 
elsewhere. 

Faced with such a responsible and difficult 
undertaking, the educators and teachers of Israel 
largely applied trial and error methods, and, as 
matters now stand, they can be said to have 
achieved more successes than failures. Not only 
are the new children developing satisfactorily phy- 
sically, but the educational and cultural gap between 
them and the children of the pre-1948 population is 
noticeably dwindling. ‘Ten years are too short a 
period in which to gauge educational development 
as a whole, but it has been long enough to indicate 
that great progress has been made in raising the 
cultural level of the newcomers, especially of the 
younger generation, and that what has so far been 
achieved augurs well for the future. 


Legislation 


Two major laws affecting education have been pro- 
mulgated in Israel, one in 1949, the Compulsory 
Education Law, and the other in 1953, the State 
Education Law. 

Prior to 1949 school attendance was not com- 
pulsory and tuition fees were even charged in 
most primary schools. The Law of 1949 stipulates 
that schooling shall be compulsory for the age 
group 5 to 14, the five-year-olds to attend kinder- 
gartens and those from 6 to 14 elementary schools. 
Tuition fees are abolished. The law also provides 
that boys and girls aged 14-17, who have not 
completed their elementary education, must attend 
"Schools for Working Youths", where schooling is 
given free, in the afternoons or evenings. 

The 1953 State Education Law abolishes affilia- 
tions which had existed until then between schools 
and political parties or bodies, forbids such 
affiliations and prohibits 'propaganda for a party 
or other political organization among the pupils of 
an educational institution’. The law defines the 
aims of education which include, in addition to the 
acquisition of cultural values, love of the homeland 
and loyalty to the State, manual and pioneer train- 
ing, and "striving for a society built on freedom, 
equality, tolerance, mutual assistance and love of 
mankind". 

In addition to "State Education", the law recog- 
nizes "Religious State Education", which means 
"State Education, with the distinction that its 
institutions are religious as to their way of life, 
curriculum, teachers and inspectors". All State 
educational institutions are unified administra- 
tively. Parents who wish, however, to send their 
children to other than official schools, are allowed 
to do so provided these schools comply with basic 
minimum requirements. 


Kindergartens 





Kindergartens are very popular and highly deve- 
loped. Besides the social and educational functions 
fulfilled by similar institutions all over the world, 
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kindergartens in Israel serve as an important 
factor in welding together the heterogeneous 
Jewish population, with its divergencies of lan- 
guage, culture and mode of life. The three to 
five-year-olds bring back home Hebrew phrases 
and songs as well as newly acquired unfamiliar 
habits of hygiene and taste for new foods, and 

turn the kindergarten into an important instrument 
of adult education, in the broadest sense, parti- 
cularly among the mothers. 

All children aged five must, by law, attend a 
kindergarten (tuition is free). In addition, more 
than half of those between three and four attend 
kindergartens maintained by local authorities and 
various voluntary organizations, and poor families 
are exempt from paying tuition fees. There are 
also private kindergartens in the larger communities 

A special corps of inspectors (all women) is 
assigned to this branch of education. This corps 
is very active, in addition to its normal duties, in 
producing suitable programmes of work in the 
kindergartens and in in-service training of the 
kindergarten mistresses. Educators in Israel are 
at present discussing the advisability of establishing 
a special unit for children of five and six; various 
experiments are being conducted in this connexion, 


Elementary Education 





The majority of elementary schools in Israel 
consist of eight classes or grades, each repre- 
senting one year's work, and are normally 
intended for pupils aged 6 to 14. Promotion is 
annual, and recent instructions issued make it 
difficult for teachers to leave a pupil in the same 
class for a second year. 

Hebrew schools are open six days a week; the 
first four grades attending four hours daily and the 
higher grades five to six hours. With the increase 
of small communities in the country, which today 
number over 700, each with a population under 
500, the need has arisen for establishing regional 
elementary schools. About 65 of such schools now 
exist and serve over 250 communities. 

Much attention is being devoted to constant 
improvements in the syllabuses of study and method: 
of teaching. A revised official syllabus was 
published in 1954-1955 by the Ministry of Education 
and Culture and it is constantly being brought up to 
date. The elementary school curriculum comprises 
the study of the Bible, history, geography, natural 
science, English, physical education, drawing 
and singing, manual training and gardening. 
Emphasis has been placed, in recent years, on 
pre-vocational education in Grades 7 and 8. About 
one-third of the pupils have lunch at school, at low 
cost or entirely free of charge. Extra-curricular 
activities are fostered in off-school hours. Physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped children attend 
either special schools or special classes in ordinary 
schools. 

About 95 per cent of children aged 6 to 14 atten¢ 
official elementary schools, where the teachers' 
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salaries are paid by the Government and the local 
authorities meet the remaining cost of upkeep; the 
other 5 per cent attend "recognized" independent 
and other schools, most of which are subsidized 
by the State. 


Secondary Schools 





Secondary schooling in Israel generally starts at 
the age of 14, after completion of the elementary 
stage, and lasts four years. Some secondary 
schools, however, have six-year courses and 
admit pupils aged 12 who have completed six years 
of elementary schooling. Secondary education is 
imparted in three main types of schools: secondary 
academic schools under the control of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture; secondary agricultural 
schools under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Agriculture; and secondary trade schools super- 
vised by the Ministry of Labour. 

In pre-State days most secondary schools were 
semi-private, belonging to teachers' co-operatives 
or run by individuals as non-profit organizations, 
and practically their only source of income was 
tuition fees. These fees have been rising from 
year to year. In recent years, some local autho- 
rities have gradually assumed responsibility for 
secondary schooling in their areas, thus making it 
possible to charge somewhat lower fees. In the 
labour communities, the qibbuzim (collective 
settlements) and the older Moshavim (small- 
holders settlements), secondary schooling is given 
to all boys and girls up to the age of 18 at the 
community's expense. 

Government has been assisting secondary schools 
with a very small, almost negligible, direct grant 
and by giving scholarships to pupils of parents with 
limited means. The number of these scholarships 
has grown in the last seven years from 250 to about 
9,000. In 1957-1958 the Ministry of Education and 
Culture is inaugurating a graded scale system of 
tuition fees in secondary schools, which will 
gradually replace the scholarship system. Under 
this new system, fees for deserving pupils will be 
determined in accordance with the financial situa- 
tion of their parents. Government and local 
authorities are to contribute about 20 per cent 
each towards the implementation of this plan, and 
the rest - 60 per cent - is to come from the 
parents. 

The Ministry of Education and Culture super- 
vises secondary schools and prescribes their 
syllabuses. During the first two years, Grades 
9and 10 in the curriculum are more or less uni- 
form in all schools. Less than a third of the time 
is devoted to Hebrew language and literature, 

Bible, Talmud and Jewish history, and the rest 

to social studies, mathematics, science, English, 
French or Arabic, physical education, etc. 
Religious secondary schools devote more time to 
the teaching of Talmud. In the two upper forms 
curricula vary, as they include increased specia- 
lization in different subjects, e.g., literature, 

















mathematics, science, social studies and biology. 

At the conclusion of their studies, most secon- 
dary school pupils sit for the matriculation exami- 
nation, which is a school leaving certificate 
examination, conducted by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture. 

Both agricultural and trade schools comprise 
three or four years of training beyond the elementary 
school and do not aim, as a rule, to prepare their 
students for higher education. These schools pro- 
vide general education in addition to professional 
training. Although they receive assistance from 
the Government through direct grants and tuition 
fee scholarships, and from various voluntary 
organizations, they have to charge tuition fees. 
Most agricultural schools have boarding 
accommodation. 


Schools for the Arab Population 





The laws of the country make no distinction bet- 
ween Jewish and non-Jewish children in educational 
institutions. It is, however, quite natural that 
Jewish children should attend schools where the 
teaching is in Hebrew, and Arab children schools 
where the teaching is in Arabic. Since over 85 per 
cent of the Arab population of Israel lives in 
Nazareth and in about 100 purely Arab villages, a 
State network of schools has arisen wherein Moslem 
and Arab-Christian children receive their educa- 
tion in Arabic, while Hebrew and English are 
taught as additional languages. 

The attendance of Arab Doys of compulsory 
education age in elementary schools is quite satis- 
factory - over 90 per cent; but only about 50 per 
cent of girls in the age groups 6 to 14 attend 
school. While this is much higher than it was in 
Palestine in the pre-State days, when only 15 per 
cent of the girls attended school, and than it is at 
present in all neighbouring countries*, it does not 
satisfy the Israel authorities, and endeavours are 
being made to persuade and convince parents of 
Arab girls to let them continue their studies after 
the age of 11. 

Much has been done to raise the standards of 
teaching in the Arab schools to the level prevail- 
ing in the other schools of the country, and inte- 
resting reforms have been introduced in Arab 
education, such as the abolition of corporal pu- 
nishment, the increasingly active participation of 
the community itself in the cost of educating its 
children, and the introduction of co-education, 
especially in the smaller schools. 





* Unesco's "Current school enrolment statistics" 
for June 1955 gives the following figures for 
girls attending school as a percentage of the 
total: 

Egypt 35%; Libya 15%; Iraq 25%; Jordan 25%; 
Lebanon 39.6%; Syria 28%. 


Teacher Training 





Teachers in secondary schools must be holders of 
a university degree, while elementary school 
teachers are trained in teachers' training colleges, 
which at present provide a two-year course of study 
beyond the matriculation certificate. These col- 
leges are maintained by the State and charge 
nominal tuition fees. Needy students can obtain 
modest maintenance allowances. 

Most teacher training colleges have also sections 
for training kindergarten mistresses. Special 
training colleges train teachers in specialized 
fields of elementary education, such as physical 
training, nutrition and domestic science, handi- 
crafts, gardening, music and drawing. Some of 
the colleges also hold preparatory classes, similar 
to those in secondary schools. 

The realization has been growing in educational 
circles that two years is too short a period for 
training teachers, and it is planned eventually to 
increase it to three years. The first step in this 
direction has been taken in the School of Education 
at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, which is 
a joint undertaking of the university and the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, where prospec- 
tive elementary school teachers receive three 
years training leading to a Bachelor of Education 
degree. 

The Ministry of Education and Culture and the 
Teachers Association are together devoting much 
attention to in-service training for teachers 
throughout the school year and especially during the 
summer holidays. Courses are conducted for both 
qualified and unqualified teachers, the latter prepar- 
ing themselves for qualifying examinations. 


Higher Education 





Higher Education is provided in Israel mainly by 
three institutions: the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, the Israel Institute of Technology 
(Technion) in Haifa and the Weizmann Institute of 
Science at Rehovot. Other institutions of higher 
learning are in their early stages of development, 
especially in and around Tel-Aviv. A law is now 
in preparation for the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Board of Higher Education. 

The Hebrew University has been growing and 
expanding in recent years. Deprived of the use of 
its premises on Mount Scopus, it is erecting an 
additional new campus and adding faculties and 
facilities. At present it comprises six faculties: 
humanities, science, medicine, law, agriculture 
and social sciences. 

The Technion (Israel Institute of Technology in 
Haifa) trains mainly engineers and architects, but 
is also giving courses leading to degrees in pure 
science. The Weizmann Institute of Science 
engages in pure, and, in some cases, applied 
research in the exact sciences. 








Adult Education 





The problem of adult education in Israel has three , ° 
main aspects: teaching Hebrew to total illiterates 
or people who know languages other than Hebrew; - ie 
imparting basic education to newcomers who have 
never had any schooling; and providing general E 
education and training to people over 18 who seek It 


further knowledge and additional skills. 

There is much activity in adult education 
throughout the country: Government, local autho- 
rities, labour organizations and various voluntary 
bodies conduct many types of courses for adults. 
Many of these courses provide instruction in 
Hebrew to newcomers, furnishing the adult pupils 
at the same time with a basic knowledge of their 
new country and its life. Newcomers of the pro- 
fessional classes are usually given intensive five 
to six months' courses in Hebrew, in so-called ) 
"ulpanim", most of them equipped with dormitories 

Many newcomers get fundamental and civic 
education through short or extended courses main- 
tained throughout the country by or with the assis- 
tance of the Government. An endeavour is being 
made to help newcomers to adjust themselves to 
new economic and social conditions and to remove » 
barriers among the newcomers themselves and 
between them and the older settlers. 

Adults who know Hebrew frequent evening courses 
and lectures in numerous subjects in town and 
village. These courses, ranging from post- 
elementary to university levels, are given spora- 
dically or in permanent institutes. The General 
Labour Federation also conducts widespread 
educational work among its members. 

The Israel Army performs a most useful educa- 
tional function in imparting a knowledge of Hebrew 
to recruits newly arrived in the country and, to | 
all soldiers in need of it, fundamental and higher 
schooling in addition to some skill or trade. Every } 
army camp is a hive of cultural and educational 
activities. 
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Miscellaneous 





The list of educational facilities described so far 
is not exhaustive. There is a large variety of 
other institutions in Israel imparting education, 
culture and skills. 

The number of schools of music and art is <j? 
throughout the country. A nautical school trains 
youth for the merchant marine, and a special 
technical school prepares young people for tele- 
communication services. Schools for nurses are | 
attached to the larger hospitals. Permanent 
courses train youth leaders and social workers, 
respectively. There are Talmudic colleges 
(Yeshivot) for religious studies. Most creditable 
work is done by "Youth Aliya", an organization 
which educates in children's communities young 
people, usually aged 12 to 16, who come to Israel 
ahead of or without families, or are recruited 
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from among newly arrivedfamilies. The training in scientific standards and thus to enrich democratic 
the children's communities is based onthe principle societyinIsrael. While welcoming cultural in- 

n of integrating studies, work and group life. fluences from the world over, Israel believes that 
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Note to the reader: All the items listed in this bibliography are published in Hebrew unless there is a 
marginal note. The letters "a", "e" and "eh" appearing before the number of an abstract indicate that the 





publication reviewed there is published in Arabic, English, or English and Hebrew. 


Each section is 


numbered separately. Cross-references are made from time to time and the number is given, such as 
E.1, which refers to the first publication listed in the section devoted to historical and general works. 


Titles of the publications in Hebrew are given first in translation and then in parentheses in transliterated 


form. 


A. STATISTICS AND YEARBOOKS 


eh 1. Israei Government Yearbook/Shenaton Ha- 





Memshala 1957/58. Jerusalem, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1957. xxiv, 593 p. 





Includes a report of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, with sections on elementary, secondary, 

higher education, etc. Educational activities are 

included in the report of other Ministries: Agri- 

culture, Labour, Health, Welfare, and Defence. 


The introductory chapter "Israel and the 
Diaspora", written by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
David Ben-Gurion, calls for strengthening educa- 
tion based on the Bible and the permanent values 
of Judaism. 


eh 2. Central Bureau of Statistics. Statistical 
abstract of Israel/Shenaton statisti Le- 
Yisrael, no. 8 1956/57. Jerusalem, 
Government Printer, 1957. xxxi, 276 p. 








Includes 23 tables and 1 diagram on education. 


There is a useful index of the 8 abstracts so 
far published by the Central Bureau of Statistics. 
eh3. Central Bureau of Statistics, and Ministry 
of Education and Culture. Statistics of 
education and culture 1953/54. Part II: 





"Pupils and various educational statistics". 





Jerusalem, Government Printer, 1956. 
54 tables. (Special series, no. 42). 


Includes an important analysis of the pupils in the 
various types of schools by age, grades and dura- 
tion of stay in the country. There is a serious 
falling off of immigrant children in the higher 
grades. 
eh 4. . Schools and kindergartens 
1955/56: Pupils 1955/56; Teachers 1954/55 








Public expenditure on education 1954/55. 
Jerusalem, Government Printer, 1957. 
xxx, 175 tables. (Special series, no. 59). 





Includes a section showing the expenditure on the 
various branches of education in 1954/55 by the 
Ministry of Education and Culture and other 
Ministries, and by the municipalities and other 
local education authorities. 

eh 5. Standard of education of 
the population, June 1954. Jerusalem, 
Government Printer, 1958. xi, 21 tables. 
(Special series, no. 66). 








An analysis of children, youth and adults, Jewish 
and non-Jewish, by degree of education: no 
schooling, incomplete elementary, complete 
elementary, post-elementary and higher education 
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There is a further analysis by occupation, 
country of birth and length of residence in 


Israel. 


6. Schmelz, O. "Statistics of Jewish schools 
1955/56". Megamot (Jerusalem), 1956. 
pp. 296-331. 


"Correspondence of age and 
grade of primary school pupils as affected 
by duration of stay in the country". 
Megamot (Jerusalem), 1957, pp. 412-422. 


These articles give, inter alia, a detailed analysis 
of the proportion of immigrant children in the 
various types of schools and their grades. These 
children are handicapped by lack of knowledge of 
Hebrew, and so are usually retarded and above the 
normal age for their grade. 


e 7. Yearbook of education. London, Evans 
Brothers Ltd. 





The yearbooks for the years 1949, 1951, 1952, 1954 
and 1957 contain articles on Jewish education in the 
past and education in Israel today. 


8. The Municipalities of Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv 
and Haifa issue annual reports of their 
Departments of Education and Culture. 
Details are given, in particular, of the 
services for which the municipality is 
directly responsible: buildings, furniture, 
equipment, books, health, school meals, 
child welfare, vocational guidance, second- 
ary and vocational schools, youth service, 
adult education, etc. 


B. LEGISLATION 
ehl, Palestine. Education Ordinance no. 1 of 


1933 and Regulations issued under Section 
14 thereof. 





Although largely superseded by subsequent legis- 
lation, this ordinance remains in force, especially 
as regards private schools. 


2. Israel. Law no. 26 of 1949, Compulsory 
Education .(Hoq Limmud Hova) and Regu- 
lations issued thereunder. 





Education is declared free and compulsory for all 
children between the ages of 5 and 13 inclusive, 

and for youth who have not completed their 
elementary education, up to the age of 17 inclusive. 


Parents are allowed to choose a school from 
any of four recognized "Trends": general, 
labour, Mizrahi and Aguda. 


The maintenance of "official'' schools is the 
joint responsibility of the Government and the 
local education authority. 





3. . Law no. 50 of 1953, State 
Education.(Hoq Hinukh Mamlakhti) and 
Regulations issued thereunder. 





The system of "Trends" with separate inspector- 
ates is abolished, and State schools, including 
those with a religious curriculum, are placed 
under a unified State inspectorate. 


The general aim of State education, common to 
all schools, is here formulated. 


4. Ministry of Education and Culture. 
Circulars of the Director-General (Hozer 
Ha-Menahel Ha-Kelali). 





These are issued periodically. 14 were issued in 
the school year 1956/57 with 189 Notices and 
Orders. Standing Orders are italicized. 


5. Israel. Law no. 18 of 1957, Budget for the 
year 1957/58 (Huqqei Taqziv). 





Contains details of the expenditure of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture, and of educational 
services provided by other Ministries. 


C. JOURNALS 


1. Ba-Hinnukh Uva-Tarbut(In Education and 
Culture). Jerusalem, Government Printer. 





Four numbers appeared in 1957/58. Contains 
mainly articles summarizing the work and policy 
of the Ministry of Education and Culture and its 
various departments. 


2. Megamot (Trends). Child welfare 
research quarterly. The Henrietta Szold 
Foundation for Children and Youth Welfare, 
P.O.B. 7018, Jerusalem. 


The foremost journal of research on education and 
child welfare. 


3. Hed Ha-Hinnukh.(Education Echo). A 
weekly journal published by the Hebrew 
Teachers' Association, P.O.B. 303, 
Tel-Aviv. 





4. Hed Ha-Gan.(Kindergarten Echo). A 
monthly journal dealing with pre-school 
education published by the Hebrew 
Teachers' Association, P.O.B. 303, 
Tel-Aviv. 


5. Oshayoth (Foundations). A magazine for 
pre-school education published by Knesset, 
97 Allenby St. , Tel-Aviv. 


6. Ha-Hinnukh.(Education). A quarterly 
journal published by the Hebrew Teachers' 
Association, P.O.B. 303, Tel-Aviv. 








Contains articles on education in Israel and on 
Jewish education abroad, and reviews the princi- 
pal educational books published in Israel. 


7. Urim (Lights). A monthly journal published 
by the General Labour Federation, P.O.B 
303, Tel-Aviv. 


8. Ofagim.(Horizons). A quarterly journal 
published for the Education Department of 
the Qibbuz Ha-Shomer Ha-Zair by Sifriat 
Ha-Po'alim, Merhavia. 


9. Zeror Le-Hinnukh Meshuttaf.(Sheaf for 
Communal Education). Published by the 
Education Committee of the Qibbuz Ha- 
Me'uhad, Tel-Aviv. 





10. Dappim-(Papers), a monthly, and 'Alim 
(Leaves), a quarterly journal, both dealing 
with special institutions for immigrant 
children and youth (see Section H below), 
published by the Youth Aliyah Department 
of the Jewish Agency, P.O.B. 92, 
Jerusalem. 





a 1l. Sada at-Tarbiyah.(Echo of Education). An 
rabic fortnightly journal published by the 
Hebrew Teachers' Association, P.O.B. 


303, Tel-Aviv. 


Deals with problems of Arab education. Otherwise 
similar in form to Hed Ha-Hinnukh. (No. 3 above). 





12. Weekly or fortnightly Educational Supple- 
ments are included in the principal daily 
papers: Ha-Arez, Ha-Boker, Davar, La- 
Merhav, ‘Al Ha-Mishmar and Ha-Zofeh. — 














D. ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 


1. Enziklopedia Hinnukhit. Jerusalem, 
Ministry of Education and Culture and Mosad 
Bialik, 5 v. (In press.) 





The volumes of this encyclopaedia treat different 
aspects of education: 1. Foundations; 2. Methods; 
3. Organization; 4. History and 5. Related 
sciences. 


Volume 2 deals with methods of teaching from 
kindergarten to university. It includes many 
articles on problems particularly related to 
education in Israel, such as the education of 
immigrant children and the teaching of both 
Hebrew and Arabic as mother tongues. There 
are also articles on the more general aspects of 
educational organization, including extra-curri- 
cular activities, guidance and social welfare. 


2. Ha-Enziklopedia Ha-Ivrit. Jerusalem, 
Encyclopaedia Publishing Co., Ltd. 








Volume 6 of this encyclopaedia, which was pub- 
lished in 1957, contains a chapter on education 
and research (pp. 983-1057) giving an up-to-date 
survey of the various branches of education, 
including primary, secondary, adult, Arab, and 
higher education. 


E. HISTORICAL AND GENERAL 


e 1. Avidor, M. Education in Israel. Jerusalem, 
Youth and He-Haluz Department, Zionist 


Organization, 1957. 179 p. 





The best introduction to the subject. Traces the 
development of education in Israel, particularly 
since the establishment of the State of Israel in 
1948, and indicates the main problems facing 
educators and administrators today. An English 
translation of the State Education Law of 1953 is 
given as an appendix. 


2. Aranne, Z. "The educational and cultural 
task of the State of Israel". (Mif'alah 
ha-hinnukhi-tarbuti shel Medinat Yisrael). 
Ba-Hinnukh Uva-Tarbut(Jerusalem), no. 10, 
1957, pp. 1-12 





The speech of the Minister of Education and Culture 
in the discussion on the 1957/58 budget in the 
Knesset (National Assembly). Outlines the main 
immediate problems, and Government plans for 
dealing with them. Contributions to the discussion 
by the two Vice-Ministers, Ami Asaf and Moshe 
Unna, are included. 


3. Ministry of Education and Culture. The 
book of education and culture. (Sefer ha- 
hinnukh veha-tarbut). Jerusalem, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1952. xii, 349 p. 





A comprehensive survey of education in Israel for 
the school year 1950/51, with statistical tables, 
diagrams, and a complete list of all schools. 
Although no longer up to date, it still gives the 
fullest picture available of the various educational 
services. 


4. Merhavia, H. Systems of education in 
Israel. (Ma'arakhot ha-hinnukh be- Yisrael) 
Jerusalem, Ahiasaf, 1957. 540 p. 325 
tables. 








A mine of information, with special reference to 
secondary and higher education. The author 
contends that secondary education, which hitherto 
has been largely private, should be included as an 
integral part of the State educational system. He 
also points out the danger of over-emphasizing 
vocational training. 


5. Qimhi, D., ed. Jubilee book of the Hebrew 
Teachers' Association, 1903-1928. (Sefer 
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Ha-Yovel shel Histadrut Ha-Morim Be-Erez 
Yisrael). Jerusalem, 1929. 450 p. 


Qimhi, D. and Riqlis, L., eds. Jubilee book 
of the Hebrew Teachers' Association, 1903- 
1953. (Sefer Ha-Yovel shel Histadrut Ha- 
Morim Be-Erez Yisrael). Tel-Aviv, 1956. 
692 p. 18 tables. 








These two books are at present the main sources 
available for the history of Jewish education in 
Palestine prior to the establishment of the State of 
Israel. They describe the early struggles for the 
revival of Hebrew and its adoption as a language 

of instruction; and subsequently the setting up, 
under the British Mandate, of the Jewish public 
school system. The second book contains also 
full-length articles on the curriculum and methods 
of teaching. 


e 6. Great Britain. Colonial Office. The 
system of education of the Jewish community 
in Palestine. London, H.M.S.O., 1946. vi, 
120 p. 








Report of the Commission, headed by Sir Arnold 
McNair, appointed by the Mandatory Government 
in 1945 to examine the administration of the 
Jewish public school system under the Va'ad 


Le'umi (National Council of the Jewish Community). 


The report criticizes the "Trend" system and 
recommends unification of the administration 

under a Jewish Board of Education. There are 
also important recommendations on the training of 
teachers. 


e 7. Tibawi, A.L. Arab education in Mandatory 
Palestine. London, Luzac, 1956. vi, 282 p. 





The author, formerly an Inspector of Education 
under the Mandate, describes the Arab educational 
system as having been inadequate, and holds the 
Mandatory Government as mainly responsible. 
There is a useful bibliography. 


8. Rieger, E. Jewish education in Palestine. 
(Ha-hinnukh ha'Ivri be-erez Yisrael). - 
Tel-Aviv, Dvir, 1940. 2 v. 





Although partly out of date, this is still the most 
thorough critique of the principles of Jewish 
education. The author attacks the "Trend" 
system, and his recommendations largely fore- 
shadow the State Education Law, introduced by 
him 13 years later when Director-General. He 
also criticizes the curricula as being outmoded 
and loaded up with useless material. There is an 
excellent bibliography . 


9. Azaryahu, J. Writings. (Kitvei). Tel-Aviv, 
Massada, 1954. 3 v. 


Includes articles on method, particularly on 





composition in the elementary school. There are 
also valuable articles on the history of Jewish 
education in Palestine in the period prior to the 
First World War. 


10. Avigal, M. Education and manual work. 
(Hinnukh va'avoda). Tel-Aviv, Urim, 
1957. 237 p. 





The author traces the history of the introduction 
of manual work into the curriculum, and empha- 
sizes its importance for the training of character, 
with special reference to the resettlement of 
Israel and a return to the soil. 

ell. Frankenstein, C.,ed. Between past and 
future. Jerusalem, The Henrietta Szold 
Foundation for Child and Youth Welfare. 
1953. 335 p. 





A collection of 13 articles on the principal prob- 
lems of the education of immigrant children, who 
now constitute over half the school population. 
The transfer from Oriental countries, largely 
undeveloped, to a more or less modern State, 
already raises great difficulties. The children 
adapt themselves more quickly than their 
parents - a further cause of friction. The 
articles stress the necessity for close contact 
between the school and the home, in order to help 
towards the acclimatization of the family asa 
whole. 


F. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


1. Ministry of Education and Culture. The 
curriculum of State elementary schools. 
(Tokhnit ha-limmudim le-veit ha-sefer 
ha-yesodi ha-Mamlakhti veha-Mamlakhti 
dati). Jerusalem, Government Printer. 
1954/55. 2v. 





Prescribes in detail the time allocation, syllabus 
and minimum attainments required in each subject 
in each grade. In certain subjects, there are 
separate syllabuses for religious schools. Ina 
general introduction, Professor B. Dinur, the 
then Minister of Education and Culture, empha- 
sizes the aim of education as the development of 
character. 


2. Department of Education of the Va'ad Leumi, 
No. 11. Standing orders for schools. 
(Horaot le-vatei ha-sefer). Jerusalem, 
1939. 15 p. 





Ministry of Education and Culture. 
Standing orders for elementary schools. 
(Hcraot le-vatei ha-sefer ha-yesodiyim). 
Jerusalem, 1957. 60 p. 





These books prescribe general rules of school 
administration: duties of the headmaster and of 


1] 





teachers, relations with parents, discipline, 
promotion, books and equipment, extra-curricular 
activities, etc. 


3. Fayans-Glueck,S. "The kindergarten and 
first grade as an educational unit". (Leva'yat 
ha-mivne shel gan ha-yeladim ve-khita alef 
shel beit ha-sefer ha-yesodi). Oshayoth 
(Tel-Aviv), no. 8-9, 1957. pp. 80-85. 


The authoress proposes that the first elementary 
grade should be attached to the kindergarten, to 
constitute a two-year infant school. Children 
would thus have a better preparation for subsequent 
formal studies in the elementary school. 


4. Arnon, A. "The extent and curriculum of 
the elementary school". (Le-hegefo ule- 
tokhnito shel beit ha-sefer ha-amami). 
Hed Ha-Hinnukh (Tel-Aviv), 1945. 





The author presses for the extension of the 
elementary school to the age of 15. The syllabus 
cannot be covered in eight years (present length of 
time) nor can it be curtailed; but on the other 
hand, apprenticeship should not be begun before 
the age of 15. 


5. "Proceedings of the Twentieth Pedagogical 
Conference of the Hebrew Teachers' 
Association". (Ha-Kinnus Ha-Pedagogi 
Ha-'Esrim). Ha-Hinnukh (Tel-Aviv), no. 4, 
1956/57, pp. 232-306. 


The conference was devoted to a discussion of the 
new programme of pre-vocational education in 
Grades VII-VIII of the elementary school. Mr. J. 
Niv stressed the necessity of giving manual work a 
central position in the curriculum. Other speakers 
criticized the programme as being too technical 
and specialized. 


6. Banai, J. 
le-hevra). 


Education for society. (Hinnukh 
Tel-Aviv, Urim, 1952. 64 p. 





The author points out the psychological importance 
of social life in school, and describes how school 
activities can be organized so as to encourage 
co-operation and a sense of responsibility. 


7. Faitelson,D. "Causes of failure among 
children in Grade 1". (Goremei ha-kishalon 
ezel yaldei kita alef). Megamot (Jerusalem), 
nos. 1 and 2, 1952/53, pp. 37-63, 123-173. 


A considerable percentage of immigrant children 
fail in Grade I; this leads to retardation, dis- 
couragement, and even wastage later on. The 
authoress finds that the current methods of teach- 
ing reading, etc. , though suited to native born 
children, are inapplicable to immigrant children 
who have not yet a command of the spoken tongue. 
Her recommendations are now being tried out. 
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8. Simon, A., and others. "Education in 
immigrant settlements". (Hinnukh 
me'urgan beyishuvei 'olim). Ha-Hinnukh 
(Tel-Aviv), no. 1, 1955/56, pp I=73-— 


Simon, A. 
of immigrant children in the Negev". ('A] 
hesegeihem ha-limmudiyim shel yaldei 
‘olim ba-Negev). Megamot (Jerusalem), 
October 1957, pp. 343-368. 


The first is a collection of articles dealing mainly , 


with the organizational and social problems of 
education in immigrant settlements. The second 
is a study of attainments in the three R's and 
Bible in Grades II-IV. The author attributes 
failure mainly to blind adherence to the syllabus, 
and to the use of class methods of teaching 





instead of individual or group work. | 


9. Adar, Z. "A criticism of the curriculum 
for State schools". (Biqqoret tokhnit ha- 
limmudim ha-Mamlakhtit). Megamot 
(Jerusalem), January 1956, pp. 41-76. 


The author finds the curriculum overloaded; this } 


makes it impossible to follow modern teaching 
methods. He also raises the question whether it 
is possible or desirable to impose a uniform 
syllabus on all schools, especially where there 
are such wide differences as, for example, 
between immigrant children and native born 
Israelis. 


G. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


1. Ministry of Education and Culture. Draft 
curricula for secondary schools. (Haza' ot 
letokhniot limmud beveit ha-sefer ha-tikhon) 
Jerusalem, Government Printer, 1956. 

135 p. 





Detailed syllabuses, with period allocation, are 
given for each subject in Grades IX to XII, with 
variations according to the direction of 
specialization. 


2. . Regulations 
for matriculation examinations for external 
students. (Taqqanot livehinot bagrut 
lenivhanim hizoniyim). Jerusalem, 
Government Printer, 1954. 64 p. 











3. Ministry of Agriculture. Curricula for 
agricultural schools. (Tokhniot ha- 
limmudim beveit ha-sefer ha-haqlai). 
Tel-Aviv. 1958. viii, 118 p. 





Gives detailed syllabuses and time allocations for 
each subject in Grades IX to XI, with more general 
suggestions for syllabuses in Grade XII. Exami- 
nation requirements in agricultural subjects are 
also indicated. 


"The educational attainments 
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4, Ministry of Labour. Draft curricula for 
vocational schools. (Tokhniot limmudim 
levatei sefer miqzo'iyiim). Jerusalem, 
1957. Processed. 74 detailed syllabuses of 
technical subjects, and of general subjects 
adapted to the particular trade concerned. 








5. Roth, L. ed. Problems of Hebrew secondary 
education in Palestine. ('A1l ha-hinnukh ha- 
tikhoni ha-Ivri be-erez Yisrael). Jerusalem, 
Rubin Mass, 1939. 274 p. 








A collection of essays on the principal problems of 
secondary education, with special reference to 

aims and principles of teaching. Contains a 
warning against over-emphasis on "progressive" 
education. 


6. Rieger, E. Vocational training in the 
Jewish community in Palestine. (Ha-hinnukh 








ha-miqzoi ba-yishuv ha-Ivri be-erez Yisrael). 


Jerusalem, Hebrew University Press, 1945. 
xvi, 214 p. 


The author, after a thorough research into the 
requirements of industry, shows that the then 
system of secondary education did not meet the 
country's needs. Secondary schools were mainly 
academic; there were few vocational schools, and 
no proper system of apprenticeship. He gives 
detailed recommendations for the development of 
vocational education. 


7. Roth, L. ed. On the education of the 
citizen. (Al hinnukh ha-ezrah). Jerusalem, 
Magnes Press, Hebrew University, 1950. 
175 p. 





A series of ten public lectures delivered at the 
Hebrew University in 1949. Education for citizen- 
ship should be a primary aim of the secondary 
school. The contributors discuss its application 
to the various parts of the curriculum. 


8. Problems of the secondary school. (Ba'yot 
beit ha-sefer ha-tikhoni). Jerusalem, 
Association of Secondary Schools in Israel, 
1953. 177 p. 





The proceedings of a symposium convened by the 
Association in 1952, to discuss the aims of second- 
ary education and the general structure of the 
curriculum . A distinction was drawn between 
education at the secondary stage", which should 
be universal though not necessarily full time and 
secondary education" in the narrow sense, which 
should make serious intellectual demands and was 
intended for an élite. The transfer from primary 
to secondary education should be at the age of 12, 
and not 14 as hitherto. 


9. Education of the citizen in Israel. (Hinnukh 





ha-ezrah be-Yisrael). Jerusalem, 





Association of Secondary Schools in 
Israel, 1954. 213 p. 


The proceedings of a symposium convened by the 
Association in 1953. Professor B. Dinur, the 

then Minister of Education and Culture, pointed 

out that the building up of a new State called for 
willingness on the part of youth to serve the 

nation, and not strive merely for personal 

success. The discussion centred round the 
question whether this required specific education 
for citizenship, or depended rather on the 
strengthening of the fundamental values of Judaism. 


10. The values of Judaism in secondary 
education. (Erkhei ha-Yahadut ba-hinnukh 
ha-tikhon). Tel-Aviv, Association of 
Secondary Schools in Israel, 1956. 208 p. 





Proceedings of a symposium convened by the 
Association in 1955. The main problem of Jewish 
education in the modern world arises from the 
fact that, whereas Judaism and Jewish literature 
are founded on religious belief, current thought, 
especially in educated homes, is usually agnostic. 
It was agreed that the Bible and religious litera- 
ture must continue to hold a central place in the 
curriculum; but different views were expressed 
as to how they should be treated. 


11. Smilansky, M. "The social implications of 
the educational structure in Israel". (Ha- 
behina ha-hevratit shel mivne ha-hinnukh 
be-Yisrael). Megamot (Jerusalem), July 
1957, pp. 226-338. 


A comprehensive research, comparing the pro- 
vision of post-elementary schools with the man- 
power requirements of the various occupations. 
The author concludes that there should be a wider 
extension of secondary education, but that the 
schools should be less specialized. 


12. Bentwich, J. "The planning of post-primary 
education". (Tikhnun ha-hinnukh ha-al- 
yesodi). Ba-Hinnukh Uva-Tarbut 
(Jerusalem), nos. 13-14, January 1958. 





The author shows that, as a result of tradition and 
social habits, the structure of education follows 
the American rather than the European pattern. 
Israeli born youth usually continue their studies 
up to the age of 18. The majority of immigrant 
youth end theirs at 14; but this differentiation is 
temporary and undesirable. The provision of full- 
time secondary education for all up to the age of 
16, with part-time further education up to the age 
of 18, isfeasible, but requires careful planning. 


H. TEACHING METHODS 


1. Goitein,S.D. On the teaching of Hebrew 
in Palestinian schools. (Hora'at ha-Ivrit 
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be-erez Yisrael). Tel-Aviv, Yavne, 1945. 


210 p. | 


Deals with oral expression, reading and literature. 
There is a special chapter on Hebrew phonetics. 


2. Goitein,S.D. On the teaching of Arabic. 
(‘Al hora'at ha-'arvit). Tel-Aviv, Yavne, 
1946. 54 p. 





Arabic taught as a modern language in Jewish 
schools. 


3. Goitein,S.D. Teaching the Bible. (Hora'at 
ha-Tanakh). Tel-Aviv, Yavne, 1957. 306 p. 





The Bible occupies a central position in the curri- 
culum of Jewish schools, both elementary and 
secondary. The author emphasizes the under - 
standing of the Bible as literature, with a living 
message for the modern world. 


4. Gavrieli,N. Teaching methods . (Darkhei 
hora'a). Tel-Aviv, Tversky, 1948. 270 p. 





Gavrieli, N. Writing and the book in school. 
(Ketav vesefer beveit ha-sefer). Tel-Aviv, 
Tversky, 1949. 307p. 





Gavrieli, N. The world and the fullness 
thereof.('Olam umelo'o). Tel-Aviv, 
Tversky, 1953. 316 p. 





A series of three books covering general methods 
and special methods in elementary school subjects: 
language and literature, nature study and geography. 


5. Levy, J., and Blum, U., eds. 
Grade I .(Madrikh lekita alef). 
Urim, 1953. 286 p. 


Guide to 
Tel-Aviv, 


A manual for teachers in elementary schools 
covering child development, class organization 
and special methods. Gives a picture of the 
curriculum and methods found in the better 
schools. Similar volumes have also been 
published for Grades II-III, IV and VI. 


6. Ministry of Education and Culture. List of 
books for reading for children of elementary 
school age. (Reshimat sifrei - geri'a 
li'ladim gila'ei beit ha-sefer ha-yesodi). 
Jerusalem, Government Printer, 1957. 48 p. 





A list of 1489 books classified according to the 
Grades (II-VII) for which they are considered 
appropriate, and 14 junior encyclopaedias. 


UP . The teach- 
ing of the Talmud in the religious State school, 








Grade VI. (Hora'at ha-Talmud beveit ha- 
sefer ha-Mamlakhti-dati, Bekhita Vav). 
Jerusalem, Government Printer ,1957, 88 p. 





Talmud occupies a prominent place in the curri- 


culum of the religious State schools. The author, 
J. Yosifon, presents modern methods of teaching 
the subject. 


8. . Guide for teachers 
in religious State schools (Pirqei hadrakha 
leveit ha-sefer ha-Mamlakhti- dati). 
Jerusalem, Government Printer, 1957. 
124 p. 








Suggestions for reading and celebrations of Holy , 
Days, and for religious practice on weekdays and 
the Sabbath. 


9. Yofe,E. The teaching of arithmetic. 
(Hora'at ha-heshbon). Tel-Aviv, Hebrew 
Teachers' Association, 1954. 350 p. 





Covers most of the syllabus of the elementary 
school. The work of the first four grades is | 
presented in detail. 


10. Gundelman,A., and Levanon, J. The 


teaching of agriculture in the elementary | 





school.(Hora'at ha-haqla'ut beveit ha-sefer 


ha-yesodi). Tel-Aviv, Sifriat Ha-Sade, 


1956. 160 p. 


Agriculture is included in the curriculum of all 
State elementary schools, and many schools have 
started young farmers' clubs as well. The book 
gives useful advice on organization and class 
management, and on carrying out the syllabus 
with model lessons. 


I, RURAL EDUCATION 


1. Golan, S., and others. Generation unto 
generation.(Dor le-dor). Merhavia, 
"Sifriat Po'alim'" Workers Book Guild 
Hashomer Ha-Zair Ltd. , 1948. x, 568 p., 
16 pl. 





A full description of the aims and curriculum of 
the Hashomer Ha-Zair Central School at Mishmar 
Ha-'Emeq. This is a secondary boarding school 
for boys and girls from Qibbuzim (communal 
settlements), and is run on progressive lines: 
project method, self-government, etc. The 
projects are elaborated in detail. 


2. Adar, Z. "Progressive education and 
political education". (Hinnukh progresivi 
ve-hinnukh politi). Megamot (Jerusalem), 
1954. 


A criticism of the above. The author contends 
that the "self-government" is only apparent; in 
effect, the school is directed by the teachers with 
a definite political bias. 
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3. Segal, M. Essays in education. (Massot be- 
hinnukh). Merhavia, "Sifriat Po'alim" 





Workers Book Guild Hashomer Ha-Zair Ltd. 


300 p. 


A collection of essays on the theory and practice 
of education in communal settlements. 


4. Reinhold, H. Youth builds its home.(No'ar 
bone beito). Tel-Aviv, 'Am 'Oved, 1953. 
252 p. 





An account of the theory and practice of education 
of immigrant youth groups in communal settle- 
ments. Describes how 30-40 young boys and 
girls, at first strangers to one another, and new 
to the land, gradually, in the course of their two- 
year training, come together to form a coherent 
group, the nucleus of a future settlement. 


5. Frankenstein, C. "On the education of 
immigrant youth". (Lishe'elat 'aliyat 
ha-no'ar ve-hinnukh ha-'olim ha-zeirim). 
Dappim (Jerusalem), April 1954, pp. 30-36 


Points out the difficulties involved in taking immi- 
grant youth from their homes and boarding them 
in communal settlements with different ideals, 

and how the co-operation of the home is essential. 


e 6. Super, A.S. Alonai Yitzhagqg. Jerusalem, 
Jewish Agency, 1956. 156 p., 16 pl. 





A description of a youth village where young boys 
and girls, mostly of immigrant families, are 
trained for work on the land. 


e 7. Kol, M. Youth Aliyah. Jerusalem. Fédé- 
ration Internationale des Communautés 
d'Enfants, 1957. 120 p., 16 pl. 





A survey of the history and methods of the Youth 
Aliyah, and of recent developments. 


e 8. Bardin,S. Pioneer youth in Palestine. 
New York, Bloch, 1932. 182 p. 





Traces the rise and development of the Halutz 
(pioneer) movement and the ideas and practice 
of the Qibbutzim (communal settlements). 


e 9. Bentwich, N, Jewish youth comes home. 
London, Gollancz, 1944. 160 p., 16 pl. 





Traces the development of the Youth Aliyah 
movement in the first ten years (1933-43). 


10. Lehmann, Z. Roots (Shorashim). 
Jerusalem, Reuven Mass, 1943. 206 p, 
93 pl. 





The author , principal of a youth village, stresses 
the importance of non- intellectual aspects of 








education: religion, art and human relations. 

The Jewish people have returned to the East; they 
must learn to live with their Arab neighbours, and 
to appreciate their art, religion, and way of life 
generally. 





11. Nadad, A. Immigrant youth groups - a 
follow up (Bogerei '‘aliyat ha-noar). 
Jerusalem, Youth Aliyah Department, 
Jewish Agency, 1958. Sv. 


The report of a comprehensive inquiry into the 
occupation and social condition of a five per cent 
sample of the 45,000 young men and women who 
had been trained by the Youth Aliyah up to the end 
of December 1953. Most of them were found to 
have been well integrated into Israeli society. 


J. ARAB EDUCATION 
e 1. Benor,J.L. "Arab education in Israel" 


Middle Eastern Affairs (New York), 
August-September 1950, pp. 224-229. 





A succinct account of the problems faced by the 
State of Israel on taking over the education of the 
Arab minority - lack of buildings, teachers, books, 
etc. Elementary education from five to fourteen 
was, however, made compulsory, as in the case of 
the Jewish population, and modern methods were 
introduced. 


ae a . "Education of the minorities". 
(Hinnukh ha-mi'utim). Ha-enziklopedia 
Ha-lIvrit, vol. VI, pp. 1021-1026. 
Jerusalem, Encyclopaedia Publishing Co. , 
Ltd. , 1957. 





The most recent survey of Arab education in 
Israel, with useful statistics. Since the establish- 
ment of the State, the number of pupils has more 
than doubled. 


a 3. Ministry of Education and Culture. 
Curriculum for Arab elementary schools. 


(Manhaj al-ta'lim al-ibtidai)- Jerusalem, 
Government Printer, 1958. (In press). 





Similar in form and content to the curriculum for 
Jewish elementary schools (no. F.1 above). 
Arabic is the language of instruction. Hebrew is 
taught as a modern language from Grade IV, 
English from Grade VI. The curriculum includes 
religious knowledge (Koran, New Testament) and 
Arabic history, and the projects in the lower. 
grades are adapted to the way of life of the Arab 
community, Special attention is given to practical 
subjects such as: handwork, agriculture, art, 
music, and physical training. 


4. Tuma, A. "Child rearing in an 
Arab village’. (Hinnukh yeladim 
Megamot 


ba-kefar ha-'aravi). 


(Jerusalem), April 1955, pp. 130-138. 


Describes the home education of children in an 
Arab village, and discusses some of the problems 
arising from the more modern approach of the 
school, e.g. co-education and abolition of 
corporal punishment. 


5. Salmon,S. "The teaching of Hebrew and 
Arabic in the Arab elementary school". 
(Hora'at ha-'ivrit veha-'aravit beveit 
ha-sefer ha-'aravi). Megamot (Jerusalem), 
January 1957, pp. 93-97. 


Discusses the difficulties due to the absence of 
suitable textbooks and to habits of mechanical 
reading, and describes some of the attempts 
made under the Israeli Government to introduce 
more modern methods. 


K. SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CHILD CARE 
e 1. Frankenstein, C, ed. Child care in Israel. 


Jerusalem, The Henrietta Szold Foundation 
for Child and Youth Welfare, 1950. 324 p. 





Although not fully up to date, gives the most 
complete picture available of the various services, 
including maternity and infant welfare, school 
hygiene and feeding schemes, school social work, 
medical care, special schools for handicapped 
children, juvenile delinquency and probation. 
Ample statistics and a list of children's homes 
are given and the various public agencies con- 
cerned with child welfare, and the distribution of 
functions between them, described. 


2. Ministry of Education and Culture. Draft 
curricula for special schools for backward 
children.(Haza'at tokhnit limmudim le-veit 
ha-sefer ha-meyuhad li'ladim mefaggerim 
piggur sikhli). Jerusalem, 1954. 42 p. 
processed. 








The curriculum is centred round projects from 
the children's surroundings and daily life. 
Teachers are encouraged to develop activity 
methods, and individual or group work. 


3. Megamot (Jerusalem), vol. VI, no. 4, 
October 1955. 


This issue contains a series of articles devoted to 
different aspects of educating backward children. 
Emphasis is laid on attention to individuals and to 
their home surroundings. 


4.The Department of Planning and Research of 
the Ministry of Social Welfare publishes in 
processed form a series of booklets dealing 
with various aspects of social welfare. 
Among those which deal specifically with 
child welfare are: 











e I. Ministry of Social Welfare. Department 
of Planning and Research. Report on 
institutional care for children in Israel. 
Jerusalem, 1952. 39 p. 





Describes the various boarding homes. 


Il. Efrat, A. The welfare of the child. 
(Shelom ha-yeled). Jerusalem, 1952-55, 
2v. 





A guide for social workers describing the various 
problems encountered at each age. 


Ill. Ministry of Social Welfare. Department 
of Planning and Research. A new child 
has arrived. (Yeled hadash higgia). 
Jerusalem, 1957. 71 p. 


Discusses methods of dealing with wayward or 
delinquent children sent to approved schools. 


IV. Cahana, J. 
37 p. 


Miftanim. Jerusalem, 1957. 


An account of day schools for youth rehabilitation. 


V. Ministry of Social Welfare. Department 
of Planning and Research. Report on the 
preventive service. (Ha-sherut ha-monea’'). 
Jerusalem, 1956. 16 p. 





Cases involving school truancy and indiscipline 
are referred to the Welfare Officers for treatment. 


5. Nadad. "Kefar Shalom". Megamot 
(Jerusalem), January 1956, pp. 1-40. 


The author summarizes a house to house inquiry 
covering 1053 families, mostly immigrants from 
Oriental countries, housed in a slum area, 
formerly an Arab village suburb of Jaffa. Asa 
first step in the improvement of material and 
moral conditions, he proposes the establishment 
of a workshop to employ 30-40 youths. 


6. Ministry of Justice. Report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Youth Delinquency. 
(Din Ve-Heshbon shel Ha-Va'ada Le- 
Heger Ha-Avaryanut Be-Qerev Ha-No'ar). 
Jerusalem, 1956. 107 p. 








The report makes many important recommenda- 
tions in education, such as more individual 
attention in schools, especially for immigrant 
youth; better provision of special schools for 
backward or maladjusted children; and better 
facilities for further education, both vocational 
and recreational. 


L. FURTHER AND ADULT EDUCATION 


1. Ministry of Education and Culture. Draft 
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curricula for State (evening) schools for 
working youth. (Haza'at tokhnit limmudim 
leveit ha-sefer ha-Mamlakhti V eha- 
Mamlakhti-dati line'arim 'ovedim). 
Jerusalem, Government Printer, 1956. 2 v. 
processed. 








Detailed syllabuses for each subject of the four- 
year course. 


2. Ministry of Labour. Apprenticeship Law 
No. 43 of 1953. (Hoq Ha-Hanikhukh). 


Jerusalem, 1953. 





Lays down the duties of apprentices, including that 
of regular attendance and satisfactory attainments 
at evening classes, and of their e.nployers. The 
Minister is empowered to prescribe courses of 
practical and theoretical training in the various 
trades. 


a . Syllabus of practical 
training in printing. Jerusalem, 1954. 








Syllabus of practical 
training in carpentry. Jerusalem, 1955. 











Syllabuses of practical training and of studies in 
evening classes for apprentices in the metal trades 
have been issued during the current year. 


4, Meyouhas, J. Supplementary education 
services of the local authority. (Mif'alei 








ha-hinnukh ha-mashlim ba-rashut ha-meqomit). 


Tel-Aviv, Municipal Department, General 
Federation of Jewish Labour, 1957. 30 p. 


Describes the various services: clubs for children 
and youths, playgrounds, holiday camps, youth 
hostels, etc. 


o>. . Scouting; a way of youth 
education.(Zofiut; derekh hinnukh la-no'ar). 
Jerusalem, Youth and Halutz Department, 
Zionist Organization, 1957. 100 p. 








Gives an account of the aims and methods of the 
scout movement as developed in Israel. 


6. Barzel, H. Methods of leadership in youth 
movements. (Darkhei hadrakha bitenu' at 
ha-no'ar). Jerusalem, Youth and Halutz 
Department, Zionist Organization, 1956. 100 p. 





The organization of youth movements is described 
with suggestions for youth leaders. 


7. Ministry of Education and Culture. The 
conduct of Gadna' activities. (Nohal pe 'ulot 


Gadna'), Jerusalem, Government Printer, 
1956. 56 p. 





Rules drawn up by the Inspectorate, in consultation 








with the Ministry of Health, for the proper conduct 
of training in schools and boys' clubs. 


M. ADULT EDUCATION 


1. Ministry of Education and Culture. Draft 
curriculum for adult language institutes. 
(Haza'at tokhnit limmudim le-mosedot 
hanhalat ha-lashon li-mevuggarim). 
Jerusalem, 1957. 48 p. 





The material is divided into three stages: the first, 
starting from Hebrew illiteracy, leads up to 
knowledge of the first 1000 words, the third 
introduces the student to modern literature, Bible, 
history and civics. In the intensive courses given 
in full-time institutes (ulpanim) the material is 
covered in five months. 


bo 


Mar'ani,D. Method of Hebrew language 
teaching to adults. (Ha-metodika shel 
hora'at ha-lashon ha- 'Ivrit li-mevuggarim). 
Jerusalem, Reuven Mass, 1956. 56 p. 





A short manual for adult teachers. Emphasizes 
the different approach required in teaching adults 
instead of children of school age. 


3. Hebrew University. Adult Education 
Centre. Report for the year 1956. 
Jerusalem, 1957. 24 p. processed. 





Gives details of the extension classes conducted 
with the help of the university in various towns 
and local centres and attended by over 9,000 
students. 


e 4. Maimon,J. "Teaching immigrants in 
Ma'abarot". In: Frankenstein, C., ed. 
Between past and future, chapter 7, pp. 
178-193. Jerusalem, The Henrietta Szold 
Foundation for Child and Youth Welfare, 
1953. 335 p. 





An account of the work of young volunteers visiting 
the immigrants in their camps and helping them to 
learn Hebrew. The human contact is not less 
important than language achievements. (see 
abstract E.11.) 


5. See also abstract no. E.1 which gives an 
up-to-date account of a drive made with 
the help of volunteers to hold classes for 
new immigrants, resulting in the enrolment 
of nearly 50,000 students, and abstract 
no. E.3 which gives a full survey of the 
various institutions for adult education. 


N. RABBINICAL COLLEGES 


1. Goldrat,A., 


and Daniel, S. ed. Religion 








in Israel. (Yisrael ha-datit). Tel-Aviv, 
Hasbara Ltd., 1954. 424 p. 


A collection of articles describing the various 
Jewish religious institutions and organizations in 
Israel; Rabbinical courts, synagogues, schools. 
An important section is devoted to the place of 
religion in the State, including bye-laws relating 

to the Sabbath and food, army service, etc. A list 
is given of the Rabbinical Colleges, with a descrip- 
tion of the more important ones and of their 
facilities for study. 


2. Lifshitz, A.M. Writings (Kitvei). 
Jerusalem, Rabbi Kook Foundation, 1947. 
380 p. 


The last chapter (pp. 307-380), entitled "The 
Heder", gives a vivid account of the Rabbinical 
schools in Eastern Europe at the turn of the 
century. Most of the Rabbinical schools in 
Israel follow the same pattern. 


3. See also abstract no. E.3 which gives a 
good account of the Rabbinical Colleges in 
Israel, and abstract no. D.2 which states 
that there are 152 Rabbinical Colleges with 
an enrolment of 7260 students, of whom 3000 
are over 18 years of age. Eight of these 
colleges combine Rabbinical studies with 
agriculture. 


O. TEACHER EDUCATION 


1. Nardi, N. "The status and training of the 
teacher in Israel". In: Richardson, C.A.; 
Brule, Héléne; Snyder, Harold E. The 
education of teachers in England, France 
and U.S.A., adapted into Hebrew with the 
addition of a supplementary part, by Noach 
Nardi, pp. 211-262. Tel-Aviv, Israeli 
Teachers' Association in co-operation with 
Unesco, 1956. 262 p. 





This gives a full account of the training colleges 
in Israel, and of the teachers' conditions of 
service. 


2. Ministry of Education and Culture. Curricula 


for training colleges. (Tokhniot limmudim 
le-Vatei ha-midrash le-morim ule-gannanot). 
Jerusalem, Government Printer, 1958. 68 p. 





Gives detailed syllabuses of pedagogical subjects 
(history of education, theory of education, 
psychology), and of Hebrew and general subjects, 
including both material and method. Attention is 
also given to practical subjects (nature study, 
agriculture, art and music). There is an extensive 
bibliography, including books for general reading. 


Syllabuses 














of supplementary examinations for : 
unqualified teachers. (Tokhniot behinot | 
millu'im le-morim lo musmakhim). 
Jerusalem, 1957. 19 p. 





age 


Syllabuses in Hebrew and general subjects have 
also been issued. | Be 


4. Adar,L. "Leaving the teaching professiqn'| 
(Ha-hegef veha-sibbot shel ‘azival 
miqzo'a ha-hora'a). Megamot (Jerusalem) 
April 1957, pp. 184-200. ) 


Ben-David, J. "The social status of the | 
teacher in Israel". (Ha-status ha-hevrati 
shel ha-moreh be-Yisrael). Megamot 
(Jerusalem), April 1957, pp. 201-212. j 


Attention is drawn to the considerable loss of ) 
manpower owing to teachers leaving the pro- 
fession. The reasons are only partly financial; 
more important is the decline in the status of 
teachers, as compared with the early years of 
the Zionist movement when teachers were among 
the leaders of the community. 


P,. HIGHER EDUCATION 


e 1. The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 1957. 
Jerusalem, 1957. xix, 267 p. 





A handbook published by the university, describing , 
its organization and finance, the courses and staffs 
in its various faculties, humanities, science, 
medicine, agriculture, law, social sciences, 
education, and giving a summary of researches 
undertaken. Details are also given of the facili- 
ties for study and research, library, student 
hostels, scholarships, etc. There were 3248 
students in 1955/56, 308 additional research 
students, and an academic staff of 582. 





eh 2. Technion, Israel Institute of Technology, 
catalogue 1956/57. Haifa, 1957. 59p. 








Describes the organization of the institute, the 
courses and staffs in the various faculties; 
building engineering, architecture, mechanical 
engineering, electrotechnics, pure science, 
industrial chemistry, agricultural engineering, 
aeronautics. Details are also given of the 
facilities for study and research. The number af 
students in 1956/57 was 1825. 


er 


3. Weizmann Institute of Science. Report 
for 1955. Rehovoth, 1956, 125 p. 


Gives abstracts of the researches conducted in 
the various Departments. The Department of 

Polymer Research was active in organizing the 
International Symposium on Macromolecular 
Chemistry, held at Rehovoth in 1956. 








4, Ministry of Education and Culture. Com- 
mission appointed to Examine the Conditions 
of Higher Studies in Israel. Report. (Din 
Ve-Heshbon shel Ha-Va'ada Livehinat 
Mazav Ha-Haskala Ha-Gevoha Ba-Arez). 

? Jerusalem, 1957. 20 Pp. processed. 
ave 


Besides the Jerusalem University, the Haifa 
| Technion and the Weizmann Institute at Rehovoth, 
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there were seven minor institutions with 1784 
students in 1956/57. The Commission recom- 
mended encouraging local institutions to supple - 
ment the facilities for higher study at the main 
centres. 


5. See also abstract no. D.2 which givesa 
summary account of the various institu- 
tions of higher learning and research. 

















UNESCO COUPONS 


We should like to draw the attention of our readers to the Unesco Coupon Scheme, which may 
enable them to purchase materials listed in this periodical. Because it is often difficult to send 
morey from country to country for the purchase of books, films, laboratory equipment, etc., 
Unesco has created a sort of international currency, the UNESCO COUPON. These coupons 
enable schools, universities, teachers and students in many parts of the uorld to buy freely 
the materials which they need for study and research, 


UNESCO COUPONS can be used to buy: 


books the following categories of edu- various categories of scientific 
& i & 
iii cational films: material for education and re- 
periodicals L ‘ ; search, such as: 
' (a) screening prints and dupli- 
photocopies cate prints optical instruments, balances 
. . saan’ and weights 
crofilm copies Ln ; gz 
” P (b) original negatives and du- 


, SiS, ee laboratory glass-ware 

art reproductions plicate negatives sich 

: electrical measuring instru- 
charts, globes, maps, as well as 

s ments 
sheet music 
(c) 16mm. raw film for printing analytical and clinical test- 

gramophone records the above categories of films ing apparatus, etc. 


UNESCO COUPONS are on sale in most Member States which have currency restrictions. lf you do not 
know where to obtain coupons, please consult your National Commission for Unesco or write to Unesco, 
Paris, for the information. 


The TRAVEL COUPON SCHEME, which is designed to overcome the currency barriers to edu- 
cational and cultural travel, is an extension of the Unesco Coupon Scheme described above. 
Travel Coupons are a form of international travellers'cheque. They provide the foreign exchange 
needed to enable travellers such as students, teachers and research workers to spend time 
abroad for study or research. 


For full details, please refer to the following explanatory leaflets : 


UNESCO COUPONS 
with separate addenda on 


BOOK COUPONS 
FILM COUPONS 
COUPONS FOR SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL 


INTRODUCING THE UNESCO TRAVEL COUPON 


(containing the addresses of the national agencies responsible for the allocation and issue of coupons, 
and the banks where they may be cashed). 


which may be obtained upon request from the: 


UNESCO COUPON OFFICE 
2, place de Fontenoy, 


Paris - 7e (France) 











UNESCO PUBLICATIONS : 


AFGHANISTAN: Panuzai, Press 
Ministry of Education, KABUL. 
ALGERIA: Editions de l'Empire, 28, rue Michelet, ALGIERS. 
ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana S,A,, Alsina 500, 
BUENOS AIRES, 

AUSTRALIA: Melbourne University Press, 369, Lonsdale Street, 
MELBOURNE C, 1., Victoria, 
AUSTRIA: Verlag Georg 
VIENNA V. 

BELGIUM: Office de Publicité S,A., 16, rue Marcq, BRUSSELS I; 
N.V. Standaard-Boekhandel, Belgiélei 151, ANTWERP; Unesco 
Courier only: Louis de Lannoy, 15 rue du Tilleul, GENVAL. 
BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, avenida Camacho 369, casilla 
972, LA PAZ, 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir Editoria, rua México 
3291, RIO DE JANEIRO, 

BURMA: S.P.C.K. (Burma), 549 Merchant Street, P.O. Box 222, 
RANGOON. 
CAMBODIA: Librairie 
PHNOM-PENH, 
CANADA: University of Toronto 
St. George Street, TORONTO 5. 
CEYLON: The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd., Lake 
House, P.O. Box 244, COLOMBO 1, 

CHILE: Editorial Universitaria, S,A,, Avenida B, O'Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, SANTIAGO, 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99, Chungking South 
Road, Section 1, TAIPEH, TAIWAN (Formosa), 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Central, Carrera 6-A n° 14-32, BOGOTA, 
COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, apartado 1313, SAN JOSE, 
CUBA: Libreria Econédmica, Pte Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
HAVANA, 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Artia Ltd., 30, ve Smetkach, PRAGUE 2, 
DENMARK : Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 6 Norregade, COPENHAGEN K. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes 49, 
apartado de Correos 656, CIUDAD TRUJILLO. 
ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Luque 225 a 229, 
GUAYAQUIL. 

EGYPT: La Renaissance d'Egypte, 9 sh, Adly-Pasha, CAIRO, 
EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas & Cia,., Distribuidores de Libros 
y Revistas, 1 A Avenida Sur N° 37, SAN SALVADOR. 
ETHIOPIA: International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, ADDIS 
ABABA, 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, HELSINKI, 
FRANCE: Unesco Bookshop, 2, place de Fontenoy, PARIS- 7e., 
Trade: Sales Section, 2, place de Fontenoy, PARIS- 7e. 
FRENCH WEST INDIES: Librairie J. Bocage, 15, rue 
Rollin, B.P. 208, FORT-DE-FRANCE (Martinique), 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY: R, Oldenbourg K.G., 
Unesco-Vertrieb fir Deutschland, Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
MUNICH 8, 

GREECE: Librairie H, Kauffmann, 28, rue du Stade, ATHENS, 
HAITI: Librairie «A la Caravelle» 36, rue Roux, B.P.III- B, 
PORT-AU-PRINCE, 

HONG KONG: Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, KOWLOON, 
HUNGARY: Kultura, P.O. Box 149, BUDAPEST 62. 

INDIA: Orient Longmans Private Ltd., India Mercantile Chamber, 
Nicol Road, BOMBAY I. 17 Chittaranjan Ave., CALCUTTA 13. 
36-A Mount Road, MADRAS 2. Gunfoundry Road, HYDERABAD I. 
Kanson House, 24-I Asaf Ali Road, P.O. Box 386, NEW DELHI I. 
Sub-depots: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, 
NEW DELHI. Rajkamal Prakashan Private Ltd., Himalaya 
House, Hornby Road, BOMBAY I. 

INDONESIA: G.C.T. Van Dorp & Co., Djalan Nusantara 22, Post- 
trommel 85, JAKARTA. 

IRAN: Commission nationale irannienne pour I'Unesco, avenue 
du Musée, TEHERAN, 

IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, BAGHDAD, 

IRELAND (Republic of): The National Press, 16 South Frederick 
Street, DUBLIN. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein's Bookstores Ltd., 
48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, TEL AVIV. 
ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria, G.C. Sansoni, via 
Capponi 26, casella postale 552, FLORENCE. 


Department, Royal Afghan 


Fromme & Co., Spengergasse 39, 


98-B, caixa postal 


Albert Portail, 14, avenue Boulloche, 


Press, Baldwin House, 33, 


casilla 362, 


Ledru- 


35 Allenby Road and 


Gino 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


JAMAICA: Sangster's Book Room, 91 Harbour Street, KINGSTON; 
Knox Educational Services, SPALDINGS, 
JAPAN: Maruzen Co,, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi PO 
Box 605, Tokyo Central, TOKYO, oo 
JORDAN: Joseph I, 
P.O. Box 66, AMMAN, 
KOREA: Korean National Commission for Unesco, Ministry of 
Education, SEOUL. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, avenue des Frangais, BEIRUT 
LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, 69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
MONROVIA, : 
LUXEMBOURG: 
LUXEMBOURG, 
MALAYAN FEDERATION AND SINGAPORE: Peter Chong & Co 
P.O, Box 135, SINGAPORE, . 
MALTA: Sapienza's Library, 26 Kingsway, VALLETTA, 
MEXICO: E.D.I.A.P.S.A., Libreria de Cristal, apartado Post 
8092, MEXICO 1, D.F. 
NETHERLANDS: N.V. 
THE HAGUE, 

NEW ZEALAND: Unesco Publications Centre, 100 Hackthorne 
Road, CHRISTCHURCH, 

NICARAGUA: A, Lanza e Hijos Co., Ltd., P.O, Box No §2 
MANAGUA, } 
NIGERIA: C.M.S, (Nigeria) Bookshop, P.O. Box 174, LAGOS 
NORWAY: A.S. Bokhjgrnet, Stortingsplass 7, OSLO. 
PAKISTAN: Ferozsons: 60 The Mall, LAHORE; Bunder Road, 
KARACHI; 35 The Mall, PESHAWAR, 
PANAMA: Cultural Panamefia, Avenida 
de correos 2018, PANAMA, 
PARAGUAY: Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, Calle Pte 
Franco N° 39-43, ASUNCION, 

PERU: Libreria Mejia Baca, Jir6n Azangaro 722, LIMA, 
PHILIPPINES: Philippine Education Co,, Inc., 1104 Castillejos 
QUIAPO, P.O. Box 620, MANILLA, 

POLAND: Osrodek Rozpowszechniania Wydawnictw Naukowy 
PAN, Patac Kultury i Nauki, WARSAW, 

PORTUGAL: Dias & Andrade Lda,, Livraria Portugal, ma ¢ 
Carmo 70, LISBON, 

RUMANIA: Cartimex, Str Aristide Briand 14-18, P,O,B, 134-13 
BUCHAREST, 

SPAIN: Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli, Duque de Medinaceli 
MADRID, Unesco Courier only: Ediciones Iberoamericanas §, 
Pizarro 19, MADRID, 

SWEDEN: A/B C,.E, Fritzes Kung], Hovbokhandel, Fredsgatan 
STOCKHOLM 16, 

SWITZERLAND: Europa Verlag, 5 Ramistrasse, ZURICH, Paye 
40, rue du Marche, GENEVA, 

TANGIER: Paul Fekete, 2, rue Cook, TANGIERS., 
THAILAND: Suksapan Panit, Mansion 9, Rajdamnern Ave 
BANGKOK, 

TUNISIA: Victor Boukhors, 4, rue Nocard, TUNIS. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469, Istiklal Caddesi, Beyogl 
ISTANBUL, 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik's Bookstore (Pty) L 
Libri Building, Church Street, P.O, Box 724, PRETORIA, 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS: Mezhdunarodna 
Kniga, MOSCOW G-200, 
UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. 
LONDON, S.E. 1. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: Unesco Publications Cent 
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